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great daring and fidelity. Something might also have been said of the curious religious sects and divinities of Rajput&na, and much of the non-Aryan tribes. But this must be merely a sketch of institutions that are interesting, not more by their past history, than by the speculations which are suggested as to the transmutations which await them. Change these institutions must, and rapidly; for, under the weighty pressure of the English Empire, everywhere we see the old order changing, giving place to new, because the English rule is itself such an entire alteration of political circumstances in India. The future of these States is a question well worth the deepest consideration of those who guide the policy of our empire, because, as we began by saying, these States contain the only ancient institutions in India which have shown stability, and are worthy of free men. Every other indigenous experiment at political development in India has broken down; during the last eight centuries there have been none except ephemeral tyrannies, a hopelessly sterile species. The Eajpiit States, in spite of all their defects, stand out in marked contrast against the native despotisms which we overturned, or those which we still protect and endeavour to improve in India, or against the Moghal Empire at its best. Our modern notions are apt to make us too readily disgusted, or disheartened with turbulent nobles, a weak central administration, a bad police, and a general indifference to the great civilising watchwords of order and progress. And each ruling Chief, in proportion to his dexterity or ambition, attempts to enlist these notions on his own side against his nobles. Now that he no longer needs the support of his powerful